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774 Book Notices. 

The book cannot fail to help its readers to follow with intelli- 
gent interest the transformation, remarkable in some respects, that 
is being wrought in this part of the western Sudan. 

New Land. Four Years in the Arctic Regions. By Otto Sverdrup. 
Translated from the Norwegian by Ethel Harriet Hearn. With 
illustrations and maps. In two volumes. Longmans, Green & Co. , 
London, 1904. 

Captain Sverdrup's book New Land is characteristic of the man, 
the man characteristic of the book. Man and portrait and book 
are homogeneous, and alike solid, quiet, direct. 

In numbers of ways the two attractive and convenient-sized 
volumes which present to us the story of Captain Sverdrup's four 
years of work are unusual. Typographically and pictorially attrac- 
tive, they differ pronouncedly from most previous Arctic narratives 
in lacking the higher flights of fancy,the searching after the infinite, 
the communings with nature, from which most writers have found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to refrain. Sverdrup's narrative is 
practical, direct, and clear. If at any time under the influence 
of his inseparable pipe the poetic afflatus came to him, he wasted 
little time or ink in putting the results down for his narrative. 

The books should be read by every one who is interested in and 
endeavouring to keep in touch with the progress of Arctic dis- 
covery. 

As to the geographical results of the four years of steady, 
sturdy, persistent struggle of Sverdrup and his companions with 
the obstacles and privations of the North, there can be but one 
opinion. They are of high importance. 

Sverdrup has well filled out a large space in the Arctic regions, 
which it is surprising has not been penetrated before, being one 
of the most accessible parts of the Arctic terra incognita of our 
charts. 

That, after a year's effort to carry out his original programme 
of attaining the northwestern shores of Greenland, and perhaps 
circumnavigating that country, he gave up those plans and turned 
to a region and a programme equally valuable and less beyond his 
powers shows his adaptability. 

That he was obliged to do this was undoubtedly due more to the 
ship than to the man. The Fram, well adapted as she was for her 
original purpose of drifting with and passively resisting the attacks 
of the Polar ice-floes, was particularly ill adapted, both on account 
of her model and her lack of power, for assuming the offensive 
and forcing her way through ice moving in the opposite direction. 
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To the writer one of the interesting features of the narrative is 
the difference in behaviour of the musk-oxen in the extreme western 
lands, as compared with some other portions of the Arctic regions. 
This difference is due, perhaps, to differences in methods of hunt- 
ing by the white man and the Eskimo. 

While Sverdrup personally and the members of his party were 
in imminent danger from the musk-oxen, and at other times were 
able to secure the game only with the greatest difficulty, the 
writer's own experience during a period of over four years in the 
regions east and north of Sverdrup's discoveries was that no member 
of his party was ever in danger from musk-oxen, and that seeing a 
musk-ox was tantamount to securing him. The writer has person- 
ally killed musk-ox bulls with the revolver and with the Eskimo 
lance, and has known them to be stabbed at close range by a 
member of his party. 

A herd of a dozen were driven away from the bodies of two of 
their fallen companions on the northern shores of Greenland with 
the utmost difficulty, by throwing stones at them at short range, 
it not being desired to shoot any more than were absolutely needed 
for the immediate necessities of the party. 

The incident of the fire on the Fram must have been one of 
serious import to the party, and emphasizes the importance of hav- 
ing nothing of a light, combustible character on or about a ship 
wintering in the Arctic regions; and particularly emphasizes the 
precaution of having all explosive and combustible substances, as 
petroleum, gasoline, gunpowder, gun-cotton, alcohol, and the like, 
removed from the ship immediately she reaches winter quarters 
and kept stored some distance from her in a number of small 
depots. 

In his four years' travels and discoveries Sverdrup has lifted 
out of the Arctic mists and darkness a larger area of land and sea 
than any one else since the days of the great pioneers, and his work 
will stand as an enduring monument to the special fitness of the 
Norsemen for the work of northern exploration. 

In looking at his chart and noting the comparatively short 
distance separating his farthest north from Aldrich's farthest west, 
the eye involuntarily wanders west and southwest on a course 
tangent to and penetrating the yet unknown region beyond Sver- 
drup's farthest. It will be an attractive and valuable journey for 
some future explorer to attempt a line southwest from Cape Alfred 
Ernest to the western point of Prince Patrick Island. 

R. E. P. 



